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??ir RUBBER GROWING IN THE PHILIPPINES 

WILL NOT BE HAMPERED BY LABOR CONDITIONS 



Wednesday, February 17, 1926 



Facts About the Labor Situation in the Philippine Islands 



By NORBERT LYONS 

Notwithstanding recent assertions to the contrary, labor conditions in 
the Philippine Islands are favorable to the growing of rubber. Official 
reports as well as testimony from practical industrial leaders all point to 
the fact that adequate and good labor exists in the Islands for any future 
developments along these lines. 



Characteristic of the adverse opinion 
in regard to Filipino labor is the follow- 
ing from an article entitled "Rubber — 
A National Problem,'* by Howard 
Mingos, published in the February issue 
of "The World's Work." Mr. Mingos 
says, in part: 

"There are four small developments 
in the Philippines aggregating 3,000 
acres. They show progress comparable 
to the leading plantations of the Middle 
East, but generally speaking the labor 
is not so good. There are many war- 
ring factions, racial feuds, and any num- 
ber of communities where the natives do 
not like to work. They do not care to 
be moved about in armies and subjected 
to the sort of military discipline required 
on a large plantation. It is doubtful if 
sufficient native labor could foe procured 
for operations on a scale warranting in- 
vestment of money to be spent on roads, 
railways, docks, administration build- 
ings, barracks, hospitals and other essen- 
tial facilities." 

Filipino Labor Is of Good Quality 

The statement that Filipino labor is 
not as good as the labor in the Middle 
East cannot be substantiated by records. 
Dr. J. W. Strong, president of the Ameri- 
can Rubber Company, who has had 
twenty-one years of experience in grow- 
ing rubber in the Philippines, recently 



rendered a report in which he found 
Filipino labor more efficient, dollar for 
dollar, than Indian, Malay or Chinese 
labor. Many large industrial enterprises 
in the Philippines, notably the Atlantic 
Gulf and Pacific Company, have tried out 
labor of different races and nationalities, 
and their conclusion has been that 
Filipino labor, properly handled, is 
superior to any other in the tropics. 

Potential Labor Force 

Writing to the American Chamber of 
Commerce of the Philippine Islands re- 
cently, J. Clayton Nichols, president and 
general manager of the Toledo-Cebu 
Coal Mines, who has had many years 
of experience with native labor, declared, 
"I would not hesitate to guarantee an 
abundance of Filipino laborers for any 
rubber enterprise that might be estab- 
lished anywhere in the Philippines, if I 
had the care and handling of the 
laborers." 

It has been the experience of all large 
industrial enterprises in the Islands that 
an adequate labor supply was always 
forthcoming when the necessity arose, 
even in regions where labor was con- 
sidered practically non-existent, such as 
the Benguet mining region in northern 
Luzon. The population of 12,000,000 
contains a vast potential labor force 
which has not as yet been systematically 
utilized. Thousands of Filipino laborers 



have gone to Hawaii, where they are 
preferred on plantations. 

The last Philippine census (1918) 
shows that 25 per cent of the population 
are agricultural laborers. This would 
give a total of about 3,000,000 such 
laborers in the Islands today. The 
1925 report of the United States De- 
partment of Commerce experts on the 
possibilities of rubber production in the 
Philippines indicates that approximately 
11 per cent of the laboring population 
might be made available for rubber- 
producing purposes. On this basis, 330,- 
000 native laborers could be counted 
upon with reasonable certainty. 

By using the obsolete 1918 census 
figures and considering only those prov- 
inces in which, in the opinion of the 
Philippine labor bureau, the labor supply 
was "not scarce," the federal report esti- 
mates the possible labor supply for rub- 
ber growing at 85,000. This is obviously 
much too low an estimate, and the gov- 
ernment experts qualify it iby stating 
that "it is not improbable that under 
proper conditions of recruiting and care 
for the laborers and their families after 
arrival the number obtainable would 
considerably exceed the estimates given 
above." The 330,000 estimate, as set 
forth in this article, is probably nearer 
the truth and, if anything, is con- 
servative. 

No Friction Between Different Tribes 

As to the statement regarding "war- 
ring factions, racial feuds," etc., the 
following quotation from the federal re- 
port is submitted: 

"While the Moro will often work well 
and sometimes contentedly under Fili- 
pino foremen, such situations must be 
handled carefully if difficulty is to be 
avoided. At the same time Moro labor- 
ers, will, as a general rule, work peace- 
ably sWe by side with Filipinos* and 
Filipinos from different provinces will 
(Continued on page 3, column 3) 
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PHILIPPINE PROGRESS 



PHILIPPINE EXPORTS AND IMPORTS RISE IN 1925 

Philippine foreign trade during 1925 amounted to $268,609,000 as com- 
pared with $243,356,000 the year before, according to cabled advices from 
Trade Commissioner O. M. Butler just received by the United States De- 
partment of Commerce. This is the second highest yearly total in the 
history of the Islands, the only year in which it was exceeded being 1920, 
when prices of commodities were at their peak. In 1898, the year in which 
the United States first came to the Philippines, the foreign trade of the 
Archipelago amounted to $10,546,000. Ten years later it was $61,787,000. 
Last year's increase was divided between an advance in exports of 
$13,532,000 and an increase in imports of $11,721,000. All classes of imports 
advanced in value during 1925, compared with 1924. Among exports the 
only commodities whose values did not exceed those of 1924 were copra 
cake and leaf tobacco. 

The following tables show in round numbers the values of the leading 
exports and imports of the Philippines for 1925 as compared with 1924, 
also comparative percentages: 

IMPORTS INTO THE PHILIPPINES 

Per Cent Per Cent 

Commodities 1924 of Total 1925 of Total 

Cotton cloth ...$ 17,671,000 16.4 $ 20,149,000 16.8 

Iron and steel and manu- 
factures 12,047,000 11.1 13,961,000 11.7 

Cotton and manufactures, ex- 
cept cloth 7,018,000 6.5 7,449,000 6.2 

Meat and dairy products 4,931,000 4.6 5,470,000 4.6 

Wheat flour 4,021,000 3.7 5,612,000 4.7 

Automobiles, tires and parts.. • 3,242,000 3.0 4,607,000 3.8 

Paper and manufactures 3,102,000 2.9 3,407,000 2.9 

Leather and manufactures . . . 1,224,000 1.1 1,476,000 1.2 

All others 54,755,000 50.7 57,601,000 48.1 

Total $108,011,000 100.0 $119,732,000 100.0 

EXPORTS FROM THE PHILIPPINES 

Per Cent Per Cent 

Commodities 1924 of Total 1925 of Total 

Sugar $ 41,868,000 30.9 $ 45,514,000 30.6 

Abaca (Manila hemp) 29,950,000 22.1 35,521,000 23.8 

Coconut oil 18,811,000 13.9 19,820,000 13.3 

Copra 15,352,000 11.3 15,869,000 10.7 

Cigars and cigarettes 5,623,000 4.2 6,126,000 4.1 

Leaf tobacco 4,034,000 3.0 3,065,000 2.1 

Copra cake 1,713,000 1.3 1,699,000 1.1 

All others 17,994,000 13.3 21,263,000 14.3 

Total $135,345,000 100.0 $148,877,000 100.0 



P. I. LEAD AS CONSUMERS 
OF U.S. COTTON CLOTH 

The Philippine Islands recovered 
their pre-war supremacy as an export 
market for American cotton piece goods 
in 1925, supplanting Cuba, which held 
nrst place in 1924, according to "Com- 
merce Reports" of February 8. 

A table printed in this official publi- 
cation of the United States Department 
of Commerce shows that last year the 
Philippines bought 79,239,000 square 
yards of American cotton textiles, not 
including cotton duck, or nearly 15 per 
cent of the total American cotton cloth 
exports. Cuba imported 65,559,000 



square yards of American cotton cloth 
during 1925. 

The Philippines recorded a gain of 
12,055,000 square yards over 1924 while 
Cuba showed a loss of 14,216,000 square 
yards. The following figures give an 
idea of the role played by the Philip- 
pines as a market for American cotton 
piece goods. 

U. S. EXPORTS OP COTTON CLOTH * 
(thousands of square yards) 

1925 1924 

Philippines 79,239 67,184 

Cuba 65,559 79,775 

Central America. . 62,718 62,339 

Canada 36,205 32,213 

Argentina 22,084 20,098 

Mexico 20,819 17,751 

* Does not include cotton duck, which constitutes 
only 2.1 per cent of total U. S. cotton cloth ex- 
ports and therefore does not materially affect the 
relative figures as given. 



POSSIBILITIES OF GROWfG 
PINEAPPLES IN P. L 

Excellent opportunities for grow- 
ing pineapples exist in the Philippine 
Islands, according to J. E. Higgins, 
Professor of Agronomy in the Uni- 
versity of the Philippines. Professor 
Higgins, writing in the American 
Chamber of Commerce Journal, says 
in part: 

"A tremendous opportunity knocks 
at the door of the Philippines not only 
to establish a great new industry but 
to open up this vast unsettled region to 
the Filipino farmers now in congested 
regions, struggling to make a bare liv- 
ing on a few hectares of rice, and to 
place these families upon lands adjoin- 
ing a pineapple cannery where they 
could grow all the rice necessary for 
their own use on a few hectares and pro- 
duce pineapples as the main cash crop 
for sale to the canneries. . . . 

"But all of these opportunities lie idle 
and unpossessed and will continue to 
do so for many years unless some steps 
are taken to establish community life 
with supervision, sanitation and a sure 
market for a sure crop. This can all 
be done by so modifying the land laws 
as to induce capital to come in and lease 
large tracts for the growing of pine- 
apples. 

"Large pineapple interests have ex- 
pressed a desire to come in and estab- 
lish canneries, roads, railroads and other 
necessary facilities if the way is opened 
to them to lease large tracts of land for 
a reasonable term of years. The govern- 
ment could fully protect the interests of 
the farmers and of the Filipino people 
as a whole by suitable legislation." 

Labor Conditions 

(Continued from page 1, column 3) 

work together without friction." When 
we consider the fact that the antipathy 
between Moro and Filipino is greater 
than between any two native classes, 
conditions in this regard cannot be very 
bad, at least so far as the labor prob- 
lem is concerned. 

Mr. Mingos' statement regarding the 
disinclination of Filipinos to submit to 
"the sort of military discipline required 
on a large plantation" is best answered 
by referring to the successful organiza- 
tion of Filipino soldiers as Philippine 
Scouts under American Army direction 
and to the similarly successful semi- 
military organization known as the 
Philippine Constabulary. Enlistment in 
both these forces is voluntary, and there 
never has been a lack of recruits. 



